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A cotton harness - 
GUARDS HIS LIFE 


ee waste a life’’ is the precept 
and practice of our Army and Navy. 





























Every American flier must be protected by a 
parachute that is perfect in every detail. No 

pains are too great to make sure that the 
chute will open the instant he pulls the rip | 
cord. When that moment comes, the harness ) 
that holds the flier to the chute must be 

strong to hold its human cargo firm. 


Before the war and during its early months, 
parachute harness was made from linen or 
imported long-staple cotton. Those materi- 
als rapidly grew scarce. But the Army and 
Navy needed more and more parachutes, 
more and more harness. They demanded 
harness that would stand the strain as well | 
or better than any ever used before. 


Drawing on years of experience in its own 
textile mills, United States Rubber Company 
scientists transformed plentiful American 
grown cotton into a new super-strength 
yarn...a yarn lighter and stronger than 
the materials used before the war. 


Today, parachute harness made from this 
Ustex yarn protects the lives of American 
fliers and paratroopers all over the world. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 
UNTREATED YARN AND USTEX YARN 





Ready for instant use, the parachute is 


strapped to the flier as a seat pack. A para- 
chute is no stronger than the harness that 
holds it to the flier. It must be of great 
strength to stand two to four tons of shock 
when the parachute opens. 


Ustex yarn is as much as 70% stronger than 
untreated yarn. This means that Ustex yarn 
has more than enough strength to take up 
the tremendous strain and shock. Today 
Ustex far surpasses linen both in strength 
and lightness. 


Pasachutes with harness strongly woven of 
Ustex yarn guard the lives of our fliers and 
airborne troops over every land and every 
ocean. This Navy aerial gunner is ready for 
any emergency, his chute firmly strapped to 
him by Ustex webbing. 


Listen to the New York Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


+ In Canada DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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Under The Dome 





CORRESPONDENTS ESTIMATE that there are 500 men in the world who know what the | 
Allied Invasion plans are. About 100 of these are Americans. 


WATCH FOR NAZI plan "For a Better World". It will probably be whooped out of 

Berlin about the time the invasion opens. It will be, of course, 
sheer bunk . . . a case of Hitler and the Junkers trying to out- 
promise Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt. 


CHINESE SITUATION is desperate. On January 31, this department said "The next 

, breath-taking move of the war may come from there." A special envoy 

3 from Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Washington this month, bringing word 

that the Chungking Government cannot hold out for another two months 
unless aid from the Allies is substantially increased. 


| EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK is the principle laid down in a New York state law 

! just signed by Governor Dewey. It stipulates that women doing the 
same work as men must be paid the same wage rates as men. Becomes 
effective there on July 1 this year. 


BLOOD FIGHTS FIRES in a new fire-control agent used by the Navy. Animal blood 
from the nation's abattoirs is chemically degraded to increase its | 
foaming properties. Preservatives and anti-freeze are added, after 
which the container is connected with a high-pressure water supply. 

Foam issues from a special nozzle, floats on burning oil and smothers 
it like a blanket. i 


| AERIAL SECOND FRONT that hasn't been talked about so much is the job the 

British Broadcasting Corp. is doing. British transmitters are sending 
an average of 160 bulletins a day to the 400,000,000 people of occu- 
pied Europe. Twenty-eight languages are used to give instructions and 
guidance to the "underground" organizations between the French coast 
and the Russian frontier. 


TIGHTER CONTROLS on job transfers for men between 18 and 45 are being con- | 
sidered by Selective Service. 








NEW ENGLAND has already planned post-war public works projects totalling 
$500 ,000,000, including $60,000,000 for highway construction and 
$30,000, 000 for new airports and* waterway improvements. 


GLOBAL LUNCHEON just given 300 guests at Detroit's Book-Cadillac Hotel came at 
the close of a year's study by Wayne University on the problems in- 
volved in shipping perishable foods by airplane. Cocoanut juice came 
from Brazil as did the fresh pineapple for the layer—cake dessert. tt 
Fresh manosteens were rushed up from Guatemala. Squash came from | 
Costa Rica, and the mushrooms from Pennsylvania. ” 


CO-OPERATIVES' REPORTS to eae on their 1943 operations don't have to be | 
filed until Augus The forms to be filled out were ready to go to 
the printer last week. 


BRITISH COST-OF-LIVING has risen 28% since 1938 exclusive of heavy war taxes. 


WOOD WASTE CONVERSION got a real start with approval by WPB chief Donald M. 

Nelson for construction of $2,247,000 plant near Eugene, Oregon, to 

produce alcohol and sugar from sawdust and other wood wastes. Plant 

will be ready for operation next spring and is expected to have a ' 
capacity of 4,100,000 gallons a year. For potentials see ''Fat Beef 

From the Sawdust Pile,'' Pathfinder February 7. 
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“LEATHERNECK” JOE 
--- FARMER 


Sure I’m a Marine—and proud of it. 
But back home I’m a farmer—and proud of that too. 


I'd give anything to be there right now—working 
with Dad—getting a whiff of the supper Mom’s cook- 
ing—or taking that short cut over to Betty’s house. 


Of course, all that will have to wait till. we can 
settle this ugly business. All of us know that. 


But someday, I'll be going home. And when I do 
get back I want the same kind of chance that Dad had. 


He’s really gone places—starting from scratch with 
nothing but his two hands and a mind of his own. 
It took a lot of work—but the home place is some- 
thing we're all mighty proud of, today. 


No bureaucrat told 4im what to do or how to do 
it. He just went ahead on his own—and got results. 


I figure that we're fighting to hang onto just that sort 
of OPPORTUNITY-—the right to work out our 
own futures, in our own way, without a lot of 
unnecessary interference and regulation. 


I can’t understand the folks who feel that if the 
government took over everybody and everything, 
all our problems would be solved. 


That’s sniping at the very things that make our 
country great. That’s playing right into the hands 
of the gents who say the American way of life is 
out of date and doesn’t work. 


Sure, there is always room for improvement, but } 
can’t swallow that radical stuff. 


Back home the summer's just starting. The folks 
around there are pitching in just as they’ve always 
done. There’s a shortage Of machinery and not 
enough help. So they’ll just work all the harder. 


Nobody could make them work like that. They do 
it because they’re free Americans. And they value 
that freedom. 


Someday I aim to have my own farm. And I want 
to run it my own way. I don’t want to be coddled 
—and I don’t want anything I’m not entitled to. 


I want a fair price for the things I raise. I want good 
farm implements and machinery to make my work 
faster, better and easier. I want a comfortable home 
for my family. I want to go to the church I choose. 
I want to live as a free American. 


Meanwhile, I’ve got fighting to do. And believe me 
I'm going to do my best to make a good job of it. 
But I can’t help worrying about those who are trying 
to regiment America while I'm away. 


The folks at home must stop them—by never for- 
getting for a second, the wonderful freedoms and 
opportunities that have made our country what it is. 


They must keep America American. I pray to God 
they will. 
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HE oldest, and most fundamental 

American art, is the ability to make 

useful tools out of odds and ends. 
Dignified observers of the national scene 
call it “the art of the hands.” Farmers, 
who for generations have been fixing 
things with a piece of bale wire, a stick 
of wood and a nail or two, call it “tinker- 
ing.” The rest of the world has labeled 
it “Yankee ingenuity.” There was a time, 
not so long ago, when people said it was 
dying out. 

Now, up from the Pacific jungle and 
back over the Himalayan “rockpile” from 
China, in from Sardinia and the Anzio 
beachhead, stories are coming back to 
prove that this ancient American knack 
is just as prevalent as ever. Day after 
day, the Yankee “art of the hands” and 
its deft application to a tin can, a paper 
clip, a piece of pipe or a stick of wood is 
saving lives and helping to win battles. 

In China, where every scrap of metal 
and every slip of paper has to come in 
over the deadly air-road above upper 
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AAF Air Service 


YANKEE 
INGENUITY 


G. |. Joe Maintains 
an Old American Tradition 


Burma, farm boys from Iowa and taxi 
drivers from Brooklyn make rivets from 
bobby-pins and paper-clips, and machine 
parts from native bronze in order to keep 
their planes in the fight. 

“We have patched wings with tins from 
gas cans, used nails for rivets and done 
lots of other things not in the book,” an 
Air Force captain writes from Sardinia. 

When B-24 Liberator bombers were 
grounded in India for lack of aluminum 
cowling braces, Sgt. Edward Dillon of 
Cleveland, O., a former molder for West- 
inghouse Electric, got together with Sgt. 
Frank Bilek of Detroit, used a quart of 
pancake syrup, a native crucible, and 
wooden molds to make new plane braces 
from scrap metal. 

_ There was more of -the same and the 
tradition was clicking again the day a 
wrecking crew towed the B-24 named 
“Abie’s Thresher” back to her home field 
in India. The ship had burned out from 
the waist gunports back to the tail turret. 
Then somebody remembered that another 
B-24 named “Werewolf” had nosed over 
on its take-off from a field 100 miles 
away, and pushed its nose right back to 
the wing section. A crew of G. I. me- 
chanics went calling with a blow torch. 
They cut the usable tail off the “Were- 
wolf,” hauled it back over mountain trails 
to the service center, spliced it on to the 
good front end» of “Abie’s Thresher.” 


Now, the two halves, re-named “Abie’s 
Thrashing Wolf,” roar off on combat mis- 
sions, as good, almost, as new. 

The drill press milling vise (upper 
right), was built in India from scrap 
metal and junk by Sgt. E. H. Blakeman 
and Pfc. Walter Pasko. The home made 
flame thrower (upper left), was built 
from a three gallon decontamination ap- 
paratus by Marine Pfc. Lucein Lambert 
of Woonsocket, R. I. Colored service 
troops operating a service center gasoline 
station in India, took an old water tank. 
built a ramp up to it (lower left),* and 
used it as a gravity-flow filling station 
for Army trucks and jeeps. When rats 
annoyed a Marine barracks on New Brit- 
ain, Sgt. Phillip Bianco of Cleveland, O., 
built a rat-trap runway Gower right) and 
caught 65 of the varmints in one night. 

So it goes with Yankee ingenuity at 
home and on the fighting front. G. I. Joe 
is keeping up tradition. The “art of the 
hands” is very much alive, and a lot of 
American fighters are, too, because of it. 
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History has never seen or dreamed of 
a sales job like the one Uncle Sam is pre- 
paring to handle. It will be at least a 
s50-billion-dollar deal, involving the un- 
loading of nearly a million items of sur- 
plus war goods and property, ranging from 
paper clips to complete defense plants. 

In charge of the stupendous task is 
keen, well-liked William L. Clayton, boss 
of the Surplus War Property Administra- 
ti6n. 

Busy organizing this agency since the 
President created it by executive order 
last February, Administrator Clayton 
cleared the decks for action last week with 
the issuance of a surplus property sales 
manual, known as Regulation 1. This was 
the first step in shifting a fantastic volume 
and variety of goods, materials, facilities 
and industrial property from government 
ownership into private hands, a program 
that will come inte full flower the day the 
war is over. The Regulation told agencies 
holding surplus properties, or sure to have 
big surpluses on hand at the war’s end, 
and prospective buyers what they would 
have to do to get together. True to gov- 
ernment tradition, it was an imposing 
document, with plenty of forms to be 
filled out by everybody. 

Regulation 1 followed close on the heels 
of SWPA’s first press release, defining a 
major price policy in connection with the 
disposal of war surpluses. Announcement 
of this policy was made necessary by the 
fact that the government is beginning to 
sell surpluses already amounting to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars and increas- 
ing daily, accumulated as a result of war 
contract terminations. Most of the items 
now being disposed of are raw materials, 
semi-finished goods and scrap, usable only 
for manufacturing purposes. 

As quick action is necessary to get these 
materials back into war production or 
converted to civilian uses, SWPA’s price 
policy aims at quick clearance of plants 
and sale of surplus materials to contrac- 
tors who will themselves consume them 
in production. Sales to speculators for 
holding or quick profits are discouraged 
and no materials are being sold without 
an adequate test of the market to make 
sure that prices are right. 

Under Regulation 1, surpluses will be 
sold through eight agencies: Treasury Pro- 
curement, consumer goods; RFC, capital 
and producer goods; Maritime Commis- 
sion, ships; WFA, food; Navy Depart- 
ment, combat and auxiliary vessels; FWA, 
facilities financed through that agency; 
NHA, housing; FEA, properties outside 
the United States. SWPA will supervise 
only; actual sales will be handled by these 
agencies. __ 

Evidence of the interest in the gigantic 
deal was noted in Washington with the 
appearance of the first issue of a Surplus 


Washington Parade 





War Property Newsletter, edited by Vin- 
cent F. Callahan, veteran news and radio 
man and for the past three years national 
director of the Treasury’s war bond pro- 
motion drive. The new publication is 
slanted toward the interests of big and 
little business in surplus stocks. 
Clayton, a.cotton tycoon from Houston, 
came to Washington early in the war and 


International 


W. L. CLAYTON—Launches $50-billion deal. 


became Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
under Jesse Jones. A business man’s busi- 
ness man, he won wide respect as one of 
the government’s ablest executives. In 
putting him in full charge of the nation’s 
greatest property auction, the President 
named a man ranking high in popularitv 
with U.S. business. 


* * * 


A sign near the desk of an executive in 
a department of a Washington military 
establishment beats most of the wise Joes 
and red tape fumblers to the draw. It 
reads: “Stop trying to be difficult,try 
being yourself and be impossible.” 


* * * 


Members of Congress are organizing 
themselves a private flying club as a bit 
of personal postwar planning. They antici- 
pate the day when they can buzz back and 
forth across the country in serving their 
constituencies and when traffic cops will 
hover around the Capital in helicopters. 

First step was at a. dinner attended by 
80 senators, representatives, and private 
secretaries. Speakers included four con- 
gressmen who were fliers in World War I 
—J. Leroy Johnson, of Stockton, Calif.; 
Melvin Maas, St. Paul; William J. Miller, 
Wethersfield, Conn.; and Charles E. Mc- 
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Kenzie, Monroe, La. After oratorical 
flights by this quartet, the group elected 
Rep. Jennings Randolph, of Elkins, W. 
Va., temporary chairman and set June 8 
for final organization of a chapter of the ° 
National Aeronautic Association. Repre- 
sentative Maas, ex-Marine aviator, was 
named chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee. Mein object is to learn how to 
fly. Forty-two who attended signed up. 


* * * 


Beguiled by Crockett Johnson’s car- 
toon character, “Barnaby,” and his 
whimsical friends, Washington news- 
papermen have organized a local chapter 
of the Elves, Gnomes, Leprechauns and 
Little. Men’s Chowder and Marching 
Club. It will be an invisible outfit, with 
invisible members and invisible dues. 
Object: fun. 


* * * 


Rep. J. Hardin Peterson, of Lakeland, 
Fla., didn’t exactly hit the jackpot when 
we wrote a piece about his hobby (Wash- 
ington Parade, Feb. 21)—but he got a pile 
of rocks. His hobby is collecting geologi- 
cal specimens. Ever since we described it, 
he has been receiving rocks from friends 
in New York State, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Texas and all around the country. 

The specimen he values most, though, 
came from one of his “boys’—he was 
formerly active in boys’ work back in 
Florida—now a fighting Marine in the 
far Pacific. It was curiously formed coral. 

“T had to chase the Japs off an island 
to get this one,” the boy wrote. 

Congressman Peterson has a ton of 
rocks from all over the world in his office. 
It’s a question now who will have to move 
out first—the rocks or the congressman. 


* * * 


Nearly 1,000 elderly men scattered 
about the country stand a chance of re- 
ceiving belated recognitign and reward for 
helping build the Panama Canal. They are 
survivors of the civilian force that fought 
yellow fever, malaria, dysentery, reptiles 
and accidents-to split the Isthmus of 
Panama for Uncle Sam back during the 
decade of 1904 to 1914. Between 6,000° 
and 7,000 civilians died on the job. 

A bill jointly sponsored by Representa- 
tives Peterson, of Florida, and Welch, of 
California, has been favorably reported 
by a House committee which would pay 
an average annuity of $750 to civilian 
survivors who served three or more years 
on the canal job. A similar bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The measure would, in the opinion of 
many congressmen, correct a long-stand- 
ing injustice. Special benefits were pro- 
vided years ago for Army, Navy and Pub- 
lic Health Service personnel who went 
through the Panama Canal fight. Civilians 
were not included. 


6 @ 
Rep. Jennings Randolph, who is un- 
official mayor of Washington as chairman 


of the House District Committee, is an 
aviator, doctor of letters, doctor of sci- 
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ence, College trustee, author, ex-Chautau- 
qua lecturer, ex-teacher of public speak- 
ing, and an ex-newspaperman. He also 
gives musical readings at parties. 

In addition to those accomplishments, 
he is considered quite a wag by his col- 
leagues. For instance, when the bill to 
authorize a national monument at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., in his district, was given 
a hearing by the House Committee on 
Public Lands, he stalked into the com- 
mittee room wearing a coonskin cap and 
carrying a long-barreled, colonial type 
musket. Chairman J. Hardin Peterson, of 
Florida, asked that the record show no 
coercion was involved after the laugh. 

Authority for the monument was passed 
by the House following a favorable com- 
mittee report. Senate is thinking it over. 


* * * 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, méandered over to the White House 
the other day and looked around a bit. 
It was the first time the veteran Demo- 
crat and one-time presidential hopeful 
had set foot on the premises in six years. 
He and the administration haven’t been 
very chummy. 

Besides verifying the fact that Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s week-end place needs a new 
coat of paint, the nattily turned out Sen- 
ator (see picture) bearded the President 
in his den and invited him to have a hand 
in the ceremony commemorating the rooth 
anniversary of telegraphy at a joint ses- 
sion of Congress on May 24. Senator 
Wheeler is in charge of arrangements, 
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LONG TIME NO SEE: Wheeler at White House. 


which will include the dedication of a 
plaque and broadcast (Washington Pa- 
rade, April 3) from the old Supreme Court 
room in the Capital. It was from this spot 
that Samuel F. B. Morse clicked out his 
famous first message to Baltimore on 


May 24, 1844: “What hath God wrought?” 
Rep. A. L. Bulwinkle, of Gastonia, N.C., 
initiated the move for the celebration. 


* * * 


In squeezing $26,000;000 out of the In- 
terior Department’s supply bill, an appro- 
priations subcommittee of the House gave 
Mr. Ickes’ boys a pretty thorough curry- 
combing. Roughest treatment was that re- 
ceived by John Collier, veteran Indian 
Commissioner, who was subpoenaed from 
Chicago and put under oath for a brutal 
cross-examination touching on the circum- 
stances under which he divorced his wife 
recently. The subcommittee voted not to 
print this part of the hearing, but it was 
shown that Collier spent 42 days in Reno 
on a Government per diem allowance while 
establishing Nevada residence for his di- 
vorce. He claimed he was inspecting a 
nearby Indian reservation. The subcom- 
mittee determined the reservation could 
have been inspected before lunch. 

Background of the rigorous examination 
of Interior employes and their activities 
had to do with old differences between Sec- 
retary Ickes and Rep. Jed Johnson, vet- 
eran Oklahoma Democrat and chairman 
of the Interior Appropriations subcom- 
mittee. Their inability to see eye-to-eye 
on Interior funds came to a climax last 
year when Johnson urged the dismissal of 
Robert M. Lovett, an Ickes retainer, who 
with two other employes was charged with 
membership in a number of subversive 
organizations. When Ickes failed to dis- 
miss Lovett, Johnson succeeded in having 
funds for his salary deleted from the In- 
terior appropriation, Lovett later resigned 
and started court proceedings to test the 
law cutting off his salary. 

Resistance to their efforts to boot out 
Lovett irked Johnson and other members 
of Congress considerably. When Interior’s 
supply bill came up recently, Johnson de- 
termined to hold it to what he considered 
“essentials.” Result was that the amount 
approved was 
amount spent by the Department last year 
—a reduction of 23%. 

Representative Johnson predicts that 
the Senate, now working on the appropria- 
tions measure, will be “heavily pressured”’ 
to restore some of the cuts. 

“Several prominent Senators, between 
speeches on rigid economy, may succeed 
this year as last, in having many millions 
added,” he said. “The see-saw battle will 
then start between the House and Senate 
conferees to iron out the differences be- 
tween their versions of the bill. Last year, 
House members stood pat and many of 
the millions piled on the bill by the Sen- 
ate were knocked out again. Then Sec- 
retary Ickes was writing ‘love letters’ to 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and inviting us to frequent lunch- 
eons in his gorgeous private dining room, 
where a government paid dietitian serves 
in a tasty manner. It didn’t work so well. 
The softening-up process is now being 
tried again. We shall see what the effect 
will be this time.” 


$26,000,000 below the ° 
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After all the talk about the weather, 
Washington’s new weatherman is going to 
do something about it..He is Donald 
Cameron, who squints at “prevailing con- 
ditions” and dreams up new terms at the 
National Airport (see picture). 

Cameron says he’s a little weary of 
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WEATHER REBEL—Cameron and theodolite. 


threadbare terms long used in describing 
what to expect for tomorrow’s picnic. His 
idea is to “humanize” forecasts. He be- 
lieves “moonlight and warmer” has a more 
appealing sound than “fair and warmer” 
and that “little or no rain” tells a better 
story than plain “showers.” And “sunny” 
is more pleasant than just “clear,” he 
thinks. He admits he’ll have to be pretty 
inventive to keep a fresh supply of termi- 
nology for Washington’s variable climate. 


TX ee 


Some members of Congress were 
swamped by letters on the Montgomery 
Ward plant seizure; others didn’t get a 
ripple. 

A Florida congressman concluded 
everybody in his district must have had 
nothing else to do eXcept write protests. 
Another member, farther north, said 
he didn’t get a single letter from his 
constituents. He added, however, that 
if somebody in his district had failed to 
receive a bill of goods ordered from 
Montgomery Ward his office probably 
would have heard about it very promptly. 


* * * 


Art continues to play to a good house 
in Washington, Despite travel restrictions 
and the disappearance of casual tourists 
the National Gallery of Art is regularly 
clocking 4,000 to 5,000 visitors a day and 
20,000 on Sundays. Currently an exhibi- 
tion of drawings and etchings by Rem- 
brandt, assembled on loan from outstand- 
ing collections around the country is the 
top attraction. The exhibition covers the 
complete range of the artist from early 
youth to full maturity. 














The Week at Home 
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JAP TREATMENT leaves people looking like this. Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Braun, Lutheran mis- 
sionaries, were rescued when USA conquered Hollandia. Lieut. Alfred Glattader is in the center. 


Labor Headaches 


Controversies in West and Midwest give 
additional burdens to War Labor Board. 


Labor controversies speckled the West 
and Midwest last week. In Oakland and 
San Francisco, machinists argued with 
WLB over its order to repair ships at 
$1.20 an hour, demanded $1.34. Second 
machinists’ dispute resulted when 5,000 
refused to work overtime in 142 shops. 

In Detroit 14 war plants also felt the 
impact when work piled up as 3,500 mem- 
bers of the Foremen’s Association of 
America demanded Union recognition. 

Contrasting these situations was the 
Cleveland action. of the United Steel 
Workers, who renewed their no-strike 
pledge. And WLB, moving through the 
labor storm, settled the wage dispute of 
General Motors’ Fisher Memphis, Tenn., 
Aircraft plant by granting an average in- 
. crease of 8.8¢ an hour to 5,300. 


Priest Suspended 


Father Orlemanski declines discussions 
of visit with Stalin and Pole fighters. 


Father Orlemanski, storm center of op- 
position because of his visit to Joseph 
Stalin, returned home to be temporarily 
suspended by his Bishop and ordered to a 
monastery. He immediately appealed to 
the Apostolic Delegate in Washington and 
charged he was being “crucified.” The 
Springfield, Mass., Priest said Stalin in- 


dicated he would cooperate with the Cath- 
olic Church and desired freedom of wor- 
ship. Father Orlemanski emphasized again 
he went to Russia as a private citizen at 
the express invitation of Stalin. 





The confused selective service picture 
was clarified when Draft*Director Her- 
shey announced military manpower re- 


- quirements can be met through Dec. 1, 


from age groups under 26. The new pol- 
icy grants temporary occupational defer- 
ment to men from 26 to 29, and to men 
from 30 to 37 in essential industries. 


Rural Fire. Depts. 


Government official urges distribution 
of equipment to un-protected districts. 


Pointing out that fire causes $600,000 
damage daily in rural areas lacking. ade- 
quate protection, Dr. David J. Price, gov- 
ernment chemical engineer, urged that 
vast amounts of fire fighting equipment, 
assembled during the war, be distributed 
to rural communities. He addressed the 
National Fire Protection Association in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Price asserted that 60% 
of the nation’s fire loss of $380,325,000 
last year occurred in rural districts. 





Delegates cheered at a CIO conven- 
tion in Cleveland when President Phil 
Murray announced Rep. Martin Dies (D. 
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Tex.), head of the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, would 
not seek re-election. Dies had telegraphed 
his former law partner he intended to re- 
tire because he was “tired out,” and 
would re-enter private law practice after 
recovering from a throat ailment. Labor 
had organized to support Dies’ opponent. 


Anti-Poll Tax Bill 


Southern Democrats condemn proposal, 
Congress acts, debt limit, other issues. 


Windy debate on whether to limit dis- 


cussion on the controversial anti-poll tax- 


bill preceded the Senate’s vote against 
curtailing arguments on the issue after 
which the bill was laid aside and other 
legislation taken up. This virtually killed 
poll tax legislation for this Congress. 

Before this action, Gov. Thomas Dewey 
had responded to a Negro organization’s 
query with a statement in Albany, N. Y., 
that he was opposed to the poll tax 
“and every other device to deprive free peo- 
ples of their votes.” In the Senate, Sen. 
Ellender (D. La.), branded Dewey “an 
upstart” and Sen. Ed. Smith (D., S. C.) 
said: “I’m for white supremacy and those 
who don’t like it can lump it. To those 
who vote for me, I'll be much obliged.” 

Meanwhile, Congress last week had: 

Extended lend-lease until July 1, 1945, 
with a provision forbidding FDR to make 
postwar military or economic decisions. 

Prepared for final action in increasing 
the debt limit from $210,000,000,000 to 
$240,000,000,000. 

Received FDR’s Army budget request 
for $49,283,916,500, of which only $15.- 
676,652,700 would be newly appropriated. 

Started the G. I. Bill of Rights benefits 
for veterans through final approval. 


Homes: Citizenship Insurance 
Chicago contractor estimates billions 
available for dwellings at war’s end. 


Best method of guarding the rights of 
private property is to increase the number 


International 


Colic, said Chicago milk driver as Babe re- 
fused to leave stall. Birth of colt a surprise. 
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of home owners, says Joseph E. Merrion, 
prominent Chicago builder. Asserting that 
authorities believe 10,000,000 homes will 
be required during the 1o year period 
after the war, Merrion urged bankers to 
encourage home ownership as a means of 
giving more people a stake in their coun- 
try. 

Merrion declared an estimated $84,- 
000,000,000 in accumulated savings by 
Americans in the postwar era should be 
diverted into home-ownership. But, he 
warned, the danger to private building 
and financing comes from threat of social- 
ized housing advocates. 





Louisville, Ky., dealers claimed hun- 
dreds of gallons of skimmed milk were 
being poured into sewers, daily, because 
WFA compels dairies to restrict sales to 
June, 1943, levels, although milk produc- 
tion is soaring. 


Under Ward’s Bed 


Government drops court action in test 
of seizure right as union wins vote. 


The Federal government ducked out of 
the mail order business an hour after the 
May 9 election, and Montgomery Ward & 
Company’s Chicago plant was back in the 
hands of Sewell Avery, board chairman, 
and its stockholders. 

Court decision on the government’s 
right to seize the property, and President 
Roosevelt’s confiscation order was thus 
evaded by Attorney General Biddle, who 
said the objective had been achieved. 

Questioned by reporters about the 
Ward case, the President chided the press, 
said he thought a lot of people were “see- 
ing things under the bed.” Promptly 
came these editorial comments: 

Washington News: “When the Presi- 
dent’s seizure of Montgomery Ward got 
too smelly he tried to bury the issue. He 
failed. . . . The President has made 
a bad matter worse by ridiculing those 
who fear misuse of executive power as 





Press Association 


MILE HIGH SPRING CLEANING in Cascade 
Mountains in West as floods ebb in Midwest. 





Acme 


FROM DUST TO MUD was result of flood in 
IIlinois where Charles Berg delayed planting. 


children seeing things under the bed.” 
Washington Post: “The Administration 
asserts that in wartime the rights of citi- 
zens are at the mercy of the President 
. . it magnifies the powers of the Com- 
mander in Chief beyond any reasonable 
interpretation of the Constitution.” 


FSA Faces Firing Squad 


Congressmen charge un-American meth- 
ods: seek closing of Agency’s projects. 

Charging that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is “an experiment station of 
un-American ideas,” a special House Com- 
mittee recommended abolition of the 
agency. The FSA through loans, said the 
committee’s report, controls clients “to 
the extent of telling the borrower how to 
raise his children and how to plan his 
home life.” 

The report said FSA has not been ad- 
ministered properly despite improvements 
in policies and personnel. The Committee 
recommended the end of Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations, discontinu- 
ance of Emergency Crop and Feed Loan 
offices and the Resettlement and Rehabili- 
tation projects. 

Federal aid to low-income farmers, said 
the report, should be transferred to the 
Farmers’ Home Corp. 


* * * 


Plans for getting soldiers out of uni-, 
form with a minimum of red tape are be- 
ing perfected by a model “separation cen- 
ter” at Fort Dix, N. J. Similar centers 
will be set up throughout the USA. Under 
new procedures it’s only 48 hours from 
the time a soldier arrives at Fort Dix 
until he boards the train for home as a 
civilian. Older methods sometimes took 
three weeks or more. 


U. S. casualties topped the 200,000 
mark with the addition of 3,581 dead, 
wounded, missing and prisoners of war 
from one week’s fighting. The 201,454 
total included 156,676 Army and 44,778 
Navy casualties at the end of April. 


x* * * 


WFEA announced after May 15 feder- 
ally inspected packing plants will be re- 
quired to set aside only 35% of their beef 
production for the Armed Forces instead 
of the present 40%. 


* * * 


EAST: In Washington, the ICC ordered 
competitive bids for sale of most railroad 
securities after June 30. 

Twenty-one cotton and rayon manufac- 
turers told a WLB hearing in Boston a 
10% wage increase asked by unions would 
cost New England’s cotton textile indus- 
try $200,000,000 annually, 

President Roosevelt nominated James 
V. Forrestal to succeed the late Frank 
Knox as Secretary of Navy. 


WEST: OPA’s San Francisco office re- 
vealed a new counterfeit gasoline coupon 
ring is operating there. Seven members 
of another bogus gas stamp gang were 
given fines and prison sentences. 

San Francisco’s board of supervisors 
refused a Labor Council’s demand that 
OPA local authorities be authorized to 
enforce price ceilings. 


MIDWEST: Nicknames of election candi- 
dates are permitted on Missouri ballots, 
the Secretary of State has ruled. 
Wisconsin’s Anti-Saloon league’s board 
of directors at Madison proposed tem- 
perance instruction be made a part of ele- 
mentary and high school courses. 


SOUTH: In Atlanta, Ga., Philip G. Gott 
president of National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation, revealed the nation’s candy man- 
ufacturers will produce 250,000,000 candy 
bars for soldiers this year. 





International 


PINCHED was Robert Labouy, Jr., so his Sea- 
bee dad in Pacific could hear from St. Louis. 
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OIL SPATTERED SURVIVOR of U. S. Destroyer Lansdale, sunk in the Mediterranean by German 


torpedo plones, is scraped by alert rescuers. Loss of life among 200-man crew was "moderate." 


Invasion Weather Vane 
European weather previewed daily gives 
Allies advantage in D-Day forecasting. 


Weather stations along the Newfound- 
land coast, in Greenland and Iceland may 
share the secret of D-Day. Observations 
made daily at these outposts, are flashed 
secretly to the Allied high command in 
London, giving a preview of what to ex- 
pect from the skies. 

The weather over Europe is predictable 
days in advance from these outposts be- 
cause pressure areas move across the At- 
lantic, Greenland, and the British Isles 
from rotation of the earth on its axis. 
That’s why the Germans vainly sought to 
establish secret observatories in Green- 
land. Favorable weather means a power- 
ful ally when the invasion forces strike. 
The Germans, with no such advantage, 
must rely on cloud observations from 
17,000 feet for ineffectual forecasting. 

With invasion forces gathering for the 
master stroke, biggest guessing game is 
when it will come. One Swedish expert 
pointed to May 17 as D-Day because 
favorable tides prevail then. 


V is for Vengeance 


Tri-power warning issued to satellites; 
over 15,000 now in business blacklist. 


As the armed might of the United Na- 
tions tensed itself for an all-out smash at 
Hitler’s fortress, Allied diplomats talked 
turkey to Axis satellites. 

Latest lecture drilled into Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Finland the warning 
that the longer they fight against the 
Allies “the more disastrous will be the 


consequences and the more rigorous will 
be the terms imposed.”’ 

A similar attitude has been taken to- 
ward business houses which have traded 
with the enemy. When Sweden’s ball 
bearing industry continued its shipments 
to the Nazi war machine, the United 
States prepared to cut off all trade of its 
subsidiary in this country by freezing its 
funds, refusing export and import licenses 
or taking over the American properties. 

Uncle Sam now has 15,000 firms on his 
blacklist in Latin America, Iran, Iraq, 
Liechtenstein, Morocco, Spain, Portugal. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and Ireland, 
the latest addition. 

Reason is that with the growth of Nazi 
power in the last 10 years, Germany had 
established business contacts with foreign 
firms, purchased some outright, subsidized 
others. These frequently became the cen- 
ter of espionage activity. 


Secret Weapons 


Friend and foe claim new surprises in 
Atlantic theatre; USA ups rocket output. 


The continues unabated. 
From England the world heard Allied 
forces would have new weapons never 
before used in combat when they invade 
Hitler’s Europe. 


nerve war 


From Germany came 
“word the Allies, on invasion day, would 
face mystery weapons also brought into 
use for the first time. 

No hint was dropped of the nature of 
either side’s new arms but here at home a 
handful of Congressmen’ disclosed $35,- 
000,000 probably would be voted to de- 
velop a new rocket gun and other ord- 
nance of a mysterious nature. 
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Already this war has produced a num- 
ber of new devices used with varying suc- 
cess by both sides. 

One of the most dramatic weapons of 
the war is the “human torpedo” which 
bagged a cruiser and a transport at Paler- 
mo Harbor. The British Admiralty has 
revealed that over a year ago, six torpedo 
men equipped with diving suits rode in on 
their charges in pairs, fastened the explo- 
sive caps to the ships’ hull and then rode 
off on the empty cylinders before their 
targets blew up. Reported the British 
Admiralty: “The torpedo has been used 
with conspicuous success.” 

Most of the Nazis’ “secret weapons” 
have been more valuable for propaganda 
than for military use. The underlying 
principles of most are radio control and 
rocket projection. 

The Germans have rocket guns on the 
French coast and on some of their planes. 
They also have an armor piercing rocket 
bomb, which, when released, glides hori- 
zontally along the plane’s course, then 
suddenly dives vertically to the ship tar- 
get. Its downward course is radio con- 
trolled. 

Rocket propelled gliders and riderless 
radio-controlled tanks packed with explo- 
sives are other German weapons. 

The Allies have their share of more or 
less “secret” weapons, in addition to the 
“human torpedo.” 

We also are using rocket guns, espe- 
cially on landing craft, and have the 
bazooka, based on the rocket principle. 
and the goon gun, The British have the 
multi-barreled AA guns and the Russians 
the self-propelled Katusha. Jet propul- 
sion airplane engines were announced 
jointly by the RAF and AAF early this 
year. Most important single technical de- 
velopment is of course radar, the radio 
beam which detects the range and ap- 
proach of ships and planes on land, sea 
and air. 


Free Czechoslovakia 
Government in exile will administer lib- 
erated areas along with local committees. 


Czechoslovakia’s recent agreement with 
Soviet Russia, seconded by Great Britain 
and the United States, signalled a unity of 
thought among the Big Three on the ad- 
ministration of liberated territory where 
the exiled regime is undisputed. 

In areas where fighting still goes on, 
Red Army commanders will have full con- 
trol. As soon as a district is liberated the 
Czechoslovakian government will take 
over civil administration. 

The same unanimity of accord does not 
exist with respect to other exiled govern- 
ments such as Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Poland however. Anglo-America recogni- 
tion of the Polish government in London 
contrasts with Moscow’s. disregard of it 
and Allied recognition of King Peter and 
King George of Yugoslavia and Greece 
respectively, does not square with their 
material support to internal resistance 
movements. 
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AIR WAR. One mighty section of Hit- 
ler’s defense wall shook under the weight 
of the Pre-D-Day assault last week as Allied 
Bombers hammered rail yards, loading sta- 
tions, bridges and airdromes with pin point 
accuracy in one concentrated area embrac- 
ing Belgium, Eastern France, Luxembourg 
and Western Germany. Some of the stiffest 
fighter opposition of the war met a U. S. 
attack on five synthetic oil plants in East- 
ern Germany and Czechoslovakia. 


PACIFIC. From their new inner-ring 
bases in the Marshalls and New Guinea 
Allied planes pounded Wake Island, Pon- 
ape and Truk in the Carolines, Guam in 
the Marianas, Timor and the Celebes, 
Rabaul and other remaining bases in and 
around New Guinea. In northern Burma 
Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese Forces closed around 
a key Jap stronghold. 

ITALY. After two months of waiting the 
Allied offensive in Italy has begun. Under 
cover of darkness the Allies had re-grouped 
their forces, the American Fifth along the 
Garigliano nearest the sea, the British 
Eighth moving from the Adriatic coast over 
to Cassino and the Rapido River. Imme- 
diate goal is to storm the Gustav Line, al- 
ready pierced at several points, the Adolf 
Hitler line 10 miles beyond, and resume 
the march on Rome up the Appian Way and 
via Casilina. Long range objective is to 
break down the back door of Europe. 

RUSSIA. With Sevastopol finally under 
their banner, Soviet Forces countered a 
German drive on the lower Dniester, got 
ready for their next mighty offensive. The 
campaign may fall in the Baltics, Poland, 
Rumania or all three and probably will be 
timed with the invasion from the West. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Knights from Sangerville 


All the while the Harry Oakes’ murder 
trial made news in Nassau, British West 
Indies, Sangerville, up in Piscataquis 
County, Maine, kept quiet. It had plenty 
of reason to speak up: Harry Oakes, vic- 
tim of a crime for which his son-in-law 
was acquitted, was born in Sangerville. 

After graduating from Bowdoin, Oakes 
entered business for a few years and then 
set out in quest of gold, having told his 
college classmates that his intention was 
to find a gold mine and get rich as soon 
as possible. His search took him to the 
Yukon, to Australia, to New Zealand, the 
Philippiaes and California. Finally he 
made a strike much nearer home, at Kirk- 
land Lake in the wilderness of Ontario, 
Canada, where he developed the Lake 
Shore Mines, one of the best producers 
of ore in the world. Relinquishing his 
American citizenship, Oakes became a 
naturalized Canadian and later took up 
residence in Nassau. He came back to 
Sangerville now and then, they say, per- 
haps because he loved the little town, 
even after the King’s Birthday Honors in 
London in 1939 made him Sir Harry 
Oakes. 

Sangerville may have had a variety of 
reasons for avoiding the lime-light when 
the manhunt following the murder dug up 
almost every personal fact about Sir 
Harry. But, after all, baronets are nothing 
new to Sangerville, Maine. Hiram Stevens 
Maxim went to England in 1881 and be- 
came famous as the inventor of the 
Maxim gun and of cordite and smokeless 
powder. He was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1901. Sir Hiram had been born 
in Sangerville, too, on February 5, 1840. 


Wisdom of the Crows 


Strategy, an occasional game with man 
whenever some modern Attila goes on a 
rampage, is the daily business of nature’s 
wild legions, Walter Martin of Springfield, 
Mo., declares. Free-born, feather or fur, 
life is a continuous warfare. You. either 
outslick your enemy 
or the sun goes 
down on your bones. 
The casualty list is 
long but those who 
survive can teach 
even a present-day 
Caesar some tricks. 

“Watch a herd of 
wild broomtails be- 
set by wolves,” ad- 
vises Mr. Martin. 
“At the first neigh, 
they quit their 
browse and rush 
into defensive for- 
mation, an array 


that is a phalanx of skull-cracking heels. 
Hungry dingoes, chasing a kangaroo, 
never wear out their motors just chasing 
—they flank him, confuse him and route 
him into a spot where the dogs at his 
heels can_close in. In mass attack, the 
soldier-ant is a six-legged Rommel, and 
for concealment a gray squirrel can beat 
a green Jap. But of them all for my 
money the wisest is the crow.” 

Reports of crow wisdom and cunning 
dim even the Lone Ranger’s exploits, he 
believes. His favorite story concerns’ the 
great strategic withdrawal-according-to- 
plan which he witnessed not long ago in 
southwest Missouri. “Year after year, 
crows made their habitual roost in a cer- 
tain tall wood. Babies grew into boys, 
boys grew into manhood, men were buried 
under little white church-stones,” he said, 
“but the crow colony flourished still. 
Night after night, from far feeding 
grounds, they came winging in, thousands 
upon thousands. At last the crow forest 
became an offense, and farmers became 
disgusted, They tried to blast the crows 
from their barracks, They shot, trapped, 
poisoned and sometimes they got so riled 
they - organized dynamite sorties. The 
crows flapped and wheeled and rauked 
insults. But otherwise they ignored the 
campaigns. Each dawn they flew out to 
everywhere, each night they flew back.” 

Then a miracle happened. The tens of 
thousands of cawing commuters flew off 
one morning as usual. That evening not a 
single crow came back. By a swift, totally 
incomprehensible means word had gone 
out among the multitude. Not a bird 
fumbled the plan. 

It sounded a little tall and so, employ- 
ing the “show me” tactics of Missouri in 
reverse, we asked Mr. Martin to be a lit- 
tle more specific. Word has just come 
from Springfield. “This crow migration,” 
he wrote, “took place from a forest roost 
near Haines’ Grove, in Barton County. 
Many farmers of the region witnessed it. 
What general wouldn’t give his good right 
arm for a corps which Could be counted 
on to perform like that?” 
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Mackerel Harvest 


Vari-colored flags fluttering in the 
breeze, the Gloucester, Mass., fishing 
fleet converges on Cape May, N. J., about 
this time of year, bringing in their annual 
harvest of the luscious mackerel swept up 
in nets along the Middle Atlantic coast. 
Schools*of fish revealed by their phos- 
phorescent glow make rich hauls for the 
hardy New Englanders. Now that the U- 
boats have been chased away from the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays vicinity, 
these piscatorial pickings are greatly im- 
proved. The 1944 haul totaled more than 
two million pounds of mackerel during 
April. Mayor Redding, president of Cold 
Spring Fisheries, figured the big catch 
would continue through May. 

Chanties of the Cape Cod denizens are 
sweet music to the Cape May populace 
who profit a lot by these annual visita- 
tions of the itinerant New England fish- 
ing clan, This year the southern New 
Jersey resort profited in a slightly differ- 
ent manner. The unprecedented mackerel 
catch found a fish market boom imperiled 
by a manpower sfortage. The yield piled 
high on Cold Spring docks, with insuffi- 
cient help to barrel, and ship them. Cape 
May high school boys were enlisted, then 
virtually the city’s entire street cleaning 
force, and finally city firemen, in relays. 
As a result Cape May natives are not 
going to be entirely dependent on the sum- 
mer tourist and cottage trade in 1944. 


Lesson from Cody 


Next time somebody tells you that more, 
than two lumps of sugar in a cup of coffee 
are bound to produce dire results, merely 
call to mind this story of Buffalo Bill. 
Albert Griggs, who died not long ago, left 
the legend behind. It seems that Mr. 
Griggs’ grandfather worked as a tele- 
graph operator on the railroad employing 
Bill Cody. “Grampa was always ready to 
tell,” he recalled on the slightest provoca- 
tion, “how Buffalo Bill was always drop- 
ping in for a cup of coffee. He wouldn’t 
drink it without four lumps of sugar’! 


Marry Not in Haste 


Acting on the assumption that it is bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry, a Chicago 
woman wired the 
Middletown, Conn.., 
chief of police the 
other day. She said 
she had been asked 
to wed by one Jo- 
seph R. Spencer and 
would the police 
please check on the 
gentleman and _ his 
past. Police quickly 
obliged. Now Spen- 
cer is back in Had- 
dam County Jail 
from. which he es- 
caped several 
months ago. 









IF YOU LIVE in one of the States 
listed here, this message directly 
concerns you. If you do not live 
in one of them, you are nonethe- 
less vitally affected. 


That’s because anything which 
restricts the efficient operation of 
motor trucks and trailers—regard- 
less of which State applies the 
restrictions—takes dollars out of 
your pocket! You eat the food and 
use the goods brought to you by 
trucks and trailers from all over 
the country. And the delivery cost 
is in the price you pay. 

But, aside from that, trucks 
and trailers are essential to the 
movement of war materials—and 
anything which hamstrings their 
usefulness directly affects our war 
effort. 


The States shown here have two 
laws controlling the weight of a 
truck-and-trailer combination: 


AXLE WEIGHT 
18,0004 J 
(OR MORE) 
PER AXLE « 


GROSS WEIGHT 
40,0004 . 
MAXIMUM 


* 


An axle limitation prevents con- 
centrating too much load at any 
one point on the highway. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


And, the 18,000-pound restric- 
tion is the figure recommended by 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials dhd the Public 
Roads Administration as providing 
adequate protection. 


So, on this basis, the permissible 
load would be: 





*8,000# 


18,000* 


18,000# 


44,000# 


*8,000 pounds is the maximum weight obtain- 


able on the front axle with most vehicles. 


But, all of these States have also 
limited the total gross weight to 
40,000 pounds—so we must cut 
our load some 4,000 pounds in 
spite of the fact that 18,000 pounds 
per axle is admitted to be a safe 
limitation ! 


Why the 40,000-pound restric- 
tion? 


Some State officials may say, 
“That is because we have some 
bridges which won’t carry bigger 
loads.” 


In the interest of the war effort, 
if nothing else, doesn’t it seem 
logical in this case to either (1) 
strengthen the weak bridges or (2) 
post them with warning signs so 





the haulers of war goods can simply 

re-route their trucks? 

Should a State’s entire highway 
system be partially wasted be- 
cause of a few weak bridges? 

This example is only one of 
many. Here are others: 

e Maine allows 22,000 pounds per 
axle—but only 40,000 pounds 
gross. 

e Nevada and Texas restrict gross 
weight to 38,000 pounds, the 
lowest allowance in the nation. 

e Illinois and Tennessee disregard 
the recommendations of high- 
way Officials—allow only 16,000 
pounds per axle. 

And, three of the States listed 
here—Arkansas, Florida and Ken- 
tucky—liberalized their hamstring- 
ing laws only for the emergency 
period. Their old laws are still 
on the books—and will again be 
enforced unless the Legislatures 
take action. 

Since motor transport does play 
such an important part in our war 
effort and in the private life. of 
every citizen, you should know 
exactly how your State 
stands on this subject. 

Send for the interest- 
ing Fruehauf booklet 
“Are the United States 
United?” —it will give 
you the story. 


Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 








You can own 
this van and 
earn big money 


In 1943 we paid operator “A” 


$14,731.25, plus bonus. 
For last March alone we paid oper- 


ator ‘‘B”’ $1,916.18, plus bonus. 

You, too, can earn big money in 
this dignified enterprise. You can see 
the country, covering 38 states, with 
steady, year round work under our 
exclusive contract. 

This well-known soundly estab- 
lished company needs operators who 
can own their equipment. Most of our 
men have been with us up to 14 years, 
they are proud to carry the Greyvan 
name—proud of their ownership— 

roud to ‘make such good earnings. 

his is not an inflated business. Its 
greatest success lies ahead. Write us 
for full particulars. 


GREYVAN LINES 


INCORPORATED 
1905 PRAIRIE AVE. DEPT. O CHICAGO 16, KL. 









DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 






Fleas, \ 
Diet... 2 to 1 It’s “Fungitch” 
Amazing New Sulfadene 
Eliminates Oanine Skin Infection 
Long a Puzzie to Science! 
7** YOUR Gog scratches, he probably has “FUNGITCH” 
. & fungus infection caused by contact with mouldy 
and weeds. ““FUNGITCH” starts as an itch . 
hen leads to dandruff-like scales or sores with brownish 
edges, mouldy odor—or infection in ears, on paws, under- 
body, tail or eyes... resulting in something more co 
expensive care, or actual loss. Treatment of 3,121 d 
at Dr. Merrick's Animal H ospital—rev veals § SULFADENE 
stops itching quick clears u n a few days. To 
relieve Phy? dog o afflict ay cite ap ae E 
externa at fret. sign of * ‘FUNG Ae, De 
Cahtl worltes: “It's so easy = Be cae T y stopped serach: 
ing tmmediately. Infection of week.”” 
he ur dealer hasn't SULPADENT 1.00 for ~ th 
eatment. Money refunded ¢ Tails. SEND TODAY, 


BROOKFIELD LABORATORIES, DEPT.E-17 
9115 a AVE., BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 









weneic’S SULFADENE 


TITE-LINE Clothes aot bros 
id) a on 


New, patented device 
holds line tight, indoors 
or out. Makes line easier 
to put ap or take down. 
Eliminates knots .. 
pins kinks. 
ine last longer. Steel, 
with rust-resisting Navy finish. 10c at hard- 
ware, department and variety stores. 


THE MIDLAND CO., Dept. P-5, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


INVENTORS 


Secure patent pace now. Avoid delays. Get new 






















FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Finance, and Sell_ Your Invention’”’ 
and FREE “Invention Record’? form. Experienced, con- 
scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 
Write today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Z Albee Buliding Washington 5, DB. C. 


Good 
Neighbors 


Passive Revolt 


El Salvador’s presidential chair sud- 
denly got too hot for General Maximili- 
ano Hernando Martinez, who had. sat 
since 1931 and wanted to stay for life. 


His dictatorial tactics turned most of the 
1,829,800 citizens against him. 





FORCED OUT: Maximiliano Hernando Martinez. 


PATHFINDER 


Last month Martinez crushed a revolt 
after 53 Salvadoreans were killed, 134 
wounded. Both sides used lend-lease tanks 
and planes. Then, breaking an unwritten 
rule of Central American power politics, 
he executed 25 “ringleaders.” 

This month a “general strike” occurred. 
First university students, then doctors 
and professional men, finally workers, 
joined until the president quit. 


Changing Baby Volcano 


Clouds of ashes darkened the Mexican 
countryside around Paricutin, growing 
baby volcano, (PATHFINDER, May 1), as 
flowing lava slowed down. Zapotec In- 
dians credited wooden crosses they had 
erected in the lava’s path with saving 
their homes. But scientists investigated 
physical causes behind Paricutin’s new 
phase of activity. Dr. Ralph Bullard, 
Texas University geologist who has just 
received an $800 grant to continue study- 
ing the volcano, called it “one of the most 
important geologic events in North Amer- 
ica during our age.” 


More Canadian Wheat 


Canadian farmers will plant almost 
4,000,000 more acres of wheat in 1944 
than last year, a Dominion crop survey 
shows. Most of the increase will be in 
the prairie provinces, and at the expense 
of oats, barley and flax. 











Rationing Renewal Coming 


Look for renewed rationing of meat 
and canned vegetables before the end of 
the year. That was the warning sounded 
in Boston by Col. Bryan Houston, deputy 
OPA chief. 

Belittling any serious food shortages 
for the duration, Col. Houston said a 
return to rationing would be on “a reason- 
able basis” and the extent of vegetable 
rationing would depend upon (1) Vic- 
tory garden output and commercial packs, 
and (2) military requirements. 

Sugar rationing probably won’t be eased 
this year, WFA officials say. But re- 
ports from the sugar trade said all re- 
finers on the east coast are now well 
stocked, while import space from Cuba is 
ample. 

Behind WFA pessimism was the first- 
quarter supply report of 1,256,366 tons 
—30% under a year ago, the lowest in 
many years. 

Stocks must be built up before con- 
sumers get more, officials said. Reports 
persisted industrial users may be given 
an allotment increase of from 70% to 
80% in the next few weeks, while civilian 
consumers may get more later if the 
shipping situation holds up. 


Spring rains which brought sub-soil 
moisture levels in the plains states back 
to normal for the first time since the 
1934-36 droughts, also brought a 60,000,- 
ooo bu. increase in the winter wheat crop, 
according to USDA. The crop is estimated 
at 662,275,000 bushels—one fourth more 
than last year, and 16% above the 1933- 
42 average. 


Prices Kill Auctions 


More than 1,000 southern Maryland 
tobacco growers, gathered at Upper Marl- 
boro for spring auctions, went home with- 
out selling their crop as a protest against 
OPA ceilings. Two of the town’s three 
auction warehouses closed immediately, 
while OPA investigated amid demands 
for higher ceilings. The 1944 “season av- 
erage” set by OPA was 52c a pound, com- 
pared with last year’s average of 564c 
and top of 61c. 


Demand for freezer lockers has 
soared so high WFA last week tightened 
requirements for new installations. Be- 
ginning June 1, only farmers and towns- 
people who get their principal income 
from farms will get them. 


Wholesale price ceilings for “dry 
groceries”—canned fruits and vegetables, 
coffee, sugar, and cereals—are being es- 
tablished throughout the nation by OPA 
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Business 


Economies for Cotton 


The cotton industry, hard-pressed be- 
cause of narrow profit margins, may sur- 
vive postwar depression by economies 
from machinery replacing cotton pickers, 
says Russell C. Gregg, Memphis. 

President Gregg, in his farewell mes- 
sage to the American Cotton Shippers 
Association, also predicted the use of 
mechanical choppers and weed burners to 
cut production costs, thus enabling the 
industry to compete successfully against 
synthetic fibers and foreign growers. 

The association adopted resolutions 
asking the Department of Agriculture to 
widen the profit margin to growers by 
helping reduce the cost of production. 
The WPB also was asked to release ur- 
gently-needed materials for combating in- 
sects injurious to cotton plants, 


Attorneys for four affiliated Pullnian 
companies this week studied the Federal 
government’s anti-trust suit decree order- 
ing the firms to split and thus end an 
alleged monopoly. The court ruled Pull- 
man could build cars or it could service 
them but could not do both. 


—_ 
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Civilian Goods Assured 


The first step toward gradual recon- 
version of small industrial plants was 
taken when the War Production Board 
relaxed restrictions on civilian production 
in critical labor areas. This order provides 
that plants employing fewer than roo per- 
sons (50 on the West Coast) may obtain 
authorization to go into civilian produc- 
tion when war contracts terminate and 
no additional war work is in prospect. 

This new policy transforms war work- 
ers into non-essential employes in critical 
labor areas. Simultaneously, the Office of 
Civilian Requirements urged speedy pro- 
duction of laundry equipment, radio tubes, 
work gloves and dry-cell batteries. The 
OCR has asked for 3,500,000 pairs of 
work gloves every three months. 

Relief from the shortage of children’s 
low-priced clothing by September was 
assured when the WPB ordered 24,000,- 
000 articles of children’s and infants’ wear 
produced under increased fabric alloca- 
tions. The order specifies price ceilings, 
grade, and amounts of material for each. 


Better Appliances 


The postwar era will see greatly im- 
proved gas appliances, because of a $180,- 
000 research program now under way, 
according to N. Leigh Whitelaw, director 
of the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 








Polar Exploration 


Amid the snow and ice of Hope Bay, 
Grahamland, land mass near the South 
Pole, a party of English explorers is in 
the Antarctic leading what is said to be 
the most secret expedition of discovery 
ever to leave Britain. They are led by 
Lieutenant Commander J. W. S. Marr. 

The party will remain in the Antarctic 
for two years, carrying out research on 
polar meteorology and radio conditions, 
the mineral wealth of Grahamland, bi- 
ological and botanical facts, bird move- 
ments and the habits of whales, seals and 
fish. They also will visit the South Shet- 
lands, S. Orkneys and S. Georgia islands. 





Exposed to the weather since 1935, 
wooden panels painted with an aluminum 
flake and phenolithic resin compound de- 
veloped by a Buffalo firm, completed an 
84-year test with “little evidence of de- 
terioration other than a slight dulling of 
the surface,” the company announced. 


Shooting Melted Quartz 


The cross-bow, famous weapon of me- 
dieval times, is used by Westinghouse 


research engineers in “tuning” up a mod- 
ern scientific instrument, the electron 
microscope. 

Fashioned from tough, flexible steel 
and mounted on a wooden stock, the 
crossbow shoots an arrow that draws out 
quartz filaments so fine it would take 60 
of them to make the thickness of a hu- 





Acme 


man hair. A small, cylindrical piece of 
quartz is attached to the end of the ar- 
row. A hot flame heats the quartz until 
it is about to melt. Then the trigger is 
pulled. (See photograph.) 

The arrow darts from the bow at high 
speed, trailing fine quartz threads. Some 
are so delicate they are invisible to the 
naked eye. These filaments—1/30,o00th 
of an inch in diameter—measure the 
power of electron :iuicroscopes. 


FALSE TEETH 


wearers 





The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


KE care, Grandpa! Sally seems to be 

a trifle annoyed at you. Could it be 
your... Denture Breath? Avoid offending 
in this way—don’t brush and scrub your 
dental plates with ordinary cleansers that 
scratch your plate material. For such 
scratches help food particles and film to 
collect faster, cling tighter, causing offen- 
sive Denture Breath. 


DO THIS 


EVERY DAY! ; 


your f te F Jent fifteer 


folelel ania tf - 
NO BRUSHING 





What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and 
brushing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
powders or soaps, often wears down the 


| delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 


plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate loosens. There’s no brush- 
ing—no danger with Polident—and soaking 
is sO easy, SO sure. 





Later—Now Grandpa is one of the de- 
lighted millions who have found Polident 
the new, easy way to keep dental plates and 
bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. Play safe 
—use Polident every day to help maintain 
the original natural appearance of your 
dental plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
All drug counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


Me POLIDENT 4+ 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 








BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, up to “ee 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte. . . . 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Loss ofLifeby Accident. . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your licy 
admits you to ~~ 4 hospital in the United States 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY » No Agent Will Bother You 


- $540.00 


. 135.00 












Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-16 


Wilmington, Dei. 


Please send me, without obligation, completeinfor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAME —$—$— $$$ 
ADDRESS, 
ee 


SERVICE 42971 





fetter es<<<--n 
| 









Shines as a Beacon Light for your loved 
ones, A gorgeous, colorful flag by day, 

a shining glowing flag by night! Folks 
coning your home on the darkest night 
can see thestarshine. Never wears out. 
Fine quality Celanese, in rich red, white and blue colors, trimmed 
with golden fringe. Add 10c for each additional star. 

No Money—S imply se send name, address, and stars 

wanted. Pay aecunan € D. pies pogtage. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or oney Back 
Honor your por boy in the 
service today. 


GIVE N— “Forget- 


Me-Not’’ on Comb 
Giows in the Dark! 
—With every. order. 
Life-like, full size. Enchanting by day 
—by night utterly captivating. 
is w~ ~y ~8 — co. 
1 Chicago 16, Ill. 


rGHOES 


Eosy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. tt wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 

















AT ANY HARDWARE 









@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
« « « when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N:J.,U.S.A. 
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Women 





PATHFINDER 





Responsibility of Women 


Rural and city women have a common 
meeting ground and should develop a 
better understanding of each other, de- 
clared Edward A. O'Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
during a rural-urban conference in Wash- 
ington. 

O’Neal pointed out that city women 
have “a vital interest in social and edu- 
cational progress in country areas” be- 
cause half of the children born on farms 
eventually move.to cities. 

The farm women were described by 
O’Neal as contributing tremendously to 
the production which feeds and clothes 
the nation. 

“The successful farm woman,” said he, 
“must necessarily be a business woman. 
It is the country women who have the 
most to do with the social and educational 
phases of country life, and it is highly 
important that their voices be heard 
all programs and planning developments 
of agriculture.” 


Tips on Gifts 


Did you ever stop to think that flowers 
can add an enlivening touch to practical 
gifts—always popular but not much fun 
to give? 


AA a Aneel Gutter tt 
E2S om Yi il WITS: 


Ee | 
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Instead of sending a dull magazine 
subscription-announcement card, why not 
form a cornucopia out of the current is- 
sue, filling it with fresh garden flowers? 
Or tie a nosegay to a bottle of perfume, 
attach a corsage to a box of stockings. 
or conceal a pack of cigarettes among 
the blossoms of a bouquet. 

And why not present that hard-to-buy- 
for girl on your list with a coiffure cor- 
sage, designed from artificial flowers and 
tied with ribbons, which can be taken 
apart and worn? 

For perking up wrapped gifts there’s 
nothing like a fillip of posies such as a 
spray of forget-me-nots and baby’s breath 
entwined with ribbon, 


Wartime Shoes 


When leather went to war, plastics and 
fabrics moved in. Play shoes once were 
relegated to beach and country wear, To- 
day they are part of any wardrobe. 
Dressed up simulated leather trims substi- 
tute for rationed footwear both for dress 
and play. 

Many fabrics are used for seasonal 
shoes. There are gabardines, cottons and 
heavier materials with rosettes, pom- 
poms, with platform and wooden soles 
taking part in the circumvention of ra- 
tioning. 


Women Take Over to Run Gruver, lowa 


Rulers of the roost are these women 
who serve aS mayor, assessor, treas- 
urer and clerk of Gruver, Ia., which 
proudly calls itself: “Only town in the 
U. S. A. with all women officials.” 

Official stationery of Gruver, (popu- 
lation, 138) also carries that proud 
boast. The town rulers, shown above, 
are left to right: Mrs. Florence Hiles, 
assessor; Miss Isabelle Ramsey, may- 
or; Mrs. Elizabeth Peton, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Blanche Chukker, clerk. 





Meetings are held in Higinbotham’s 
general store. 

There these officials and five coun- 
cil members, also all women, discharge 
community business. 

All were drafted for their new jobs 
when election time approached and 
several male office holders headed for 
the Army. 

All the women are housewives ex- 
cept Mayor Ramsey. She is a store 
clerk. 
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Recipe of the Week 
RIPE SWEET CHERRY JAM 

34 cups prepared fruit; 4 eups sugar; 
1 box powdered fruit pectin. 

To prepare fruit, pit about 24 pounds 
fully ripe cherries; crush thoroughly or 
grind. (If a stronger cherry flavor is de- 
sired, add a few crushed cherry-pit meats 
to fruit during cooking. ) 

Measure sugar into dry dish and set 
aside until needed. Measure prepared 
fruit into a 5-to 6-quart bottle, filling up 
last cup or fraction of cup with water if 
necessary. 

Place over hottest fire. Add powdered 
fruit pectin, mix well, and continue stir- 
ring until mixture comes to a hard boil. 
At once pour in sugar, stirring constantly. 
(To reduce foaming, 4} teaspoon butter 
may be added.) Continue stirring, bring 
to a rolling boil, and boil hard 1 minute. 

Remove from fire, skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jam at once. Makes about 7 
glasses (6 fluid ounces each). 


Time for Slip Covers 


Slip covers like balloons are coming out 
in vivid colors, pastel shades and plain 
fabrics that are serviceable. The old 
fashioned ones were loose and baglike 
protectors while covers of today are trimly 
fitted and smartly tailored. 

Materials now come in such a wide 
range of textures, designs and weaves that 
it’s possible to find fabrics that are deco- 
rative, and yet will withstand hard wear 
and laundering. 

In -choosing fabrics be sure that they 
are firm, closely woven, are easy to han- 
dle and tailor well. 

Sometimes. factors that add greatly to 
the cost of the fabric have little or no 
bearing on the serviceability of the cloth. 
Cottons have replaced the linen covers 
because they are more closely woven, 
come in a wider range of patterns and 
fade less. 

Most serviceable materials are cre- 
tonne, crash, plain or striped denim, gala- 
tea, rep, chintz, or drapery sateen. 

Colors in the slip should repeat one or 
more of those in other furnishings. A 
plain slip"may pick up one of the less 
prominent colors of the rug and the seam 
cording pick up another. 
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Traditional Initiative 


There’s a wider place in American agri- 
culture for the farm woman who makes 
her own way, says Mrs, Charles W. Sew- 
ell, Otterbein, Ind, As Director of the 
750,000 Associated Women of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and a farm 
wife herself, Mrs. Sewell says: 

“I’ve lived in an old house on an al- 
most impassable road. I’ve been mother 
of a four-year old boy, made butter in an 
old-fashioned dash churn, followed the 
threshing machine, boarded the teacher, 
played the organ, and entertained visiting 
Elders, all on the same day.” 

That was when the biggest thing on the 
Sewell farm was the mortgage. Working 
together, Mr. and Mrs. Sewell made their 
farm a mortgage-free, profitable quarter- 
section. “Farm life,” she says, “develops 
all the traditional qualities of American 
character—initiative, patience, thrift, tol- 
erance and courage. We must guard this 
pattern Jest we lose it.” 





Household Hints Even the housewife 
has synthetic rubber problems. To pro- 
tect laboratory-made canning jar rings 
scrub in hot soapy water, boil 10 minutes 
with tablespoon of baking soda to one 
quart of clear water, Put rings on jars 
while wet and hot, stretching little. 

A pan of boiling water in an overheated 
oven will keep bread from scorching. 

To prevent oven rust simply leave door 
ajar when oven is cooling. This same 
principle applies to pressure cookers, 
washing machines and other appliances. 








Mothers and wives know that good 
food and plenty of it means peace 
and happiness. A man can be cranky, 
but give him a real supper and all is 
harmony again. A man’s - stomach 
and his disposition are a walkie-talkie 
affair. Since men still seem to run 
the world, perhaps we women had 
better concentrate on seeing that 
they get good food. I’d rather do 
that anyway than get into politics. 
I’m sure food will be as much help 
in the world-to-be as charters and 
protocols. 









If Your Child 
EATS 


POORLY 
try giving him Ovaltine 


GCIENCE has proved there are certain food 
elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren’t enough of them in a child's food, serious 
things happen—such as stunted growth, soft 
bones, poor teeth, faulty nerves, loss of appe- 
tite, defective eyesight. 


Ovaltine supplements the diet with elements 
frequently deficient in ordinary foods. Three 
glasses daily, made with milk as directed, pro- 
vide a child’s full minimum requirement of 
Vitamins A, B,, D and G, and Minerals Cal- 
cium, Phosphorus and Iron—also supply 
niacin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine. In addi- 
tion it provides the basic food substances— 
complete proteins to build muscle, nerve and 
body cells—high-energy foods for vitality and 
endurance. It thus acts as an insurance against 
food deficiencies that retard normal growth. 


So—if your child is thin and nervous or eats 
poorly, why not tura to Ovaltine? 


OVALTINE 
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FOOTED CRYSIAL DESSERT Ser SER 





AGENTS: Clean ‘up big profits with 
new, fast-selling, ‘three-way bargain 
deal. Sell giant 12 ounce Super Van 
flavor at pre-war price, - give 7 piece 
sparkling crystal dessert set with each 
sale, calling card and case coupon - 
all for only $1.00. 100% gross profit. 


FREE; Rush name for free sample 
case offer, pocket sales folio 
and all details. Act quick. 


FOSTER BROS. CO., Dept. 105, 
Decatur 80, il. 


STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
Get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’'s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. for $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1303, Chicago 20, Tl 














AMAZING HANDY 


ADDING MACHINE 


° Can Be Carried in 
J Wid VEST POCKET 


4 Meee Ma — ONLY $9.50 
ao > x Postpaid 
Wonderful for 
taking inventory, 
checking books, 
etc. 
ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION 
MULTIPLICATIO 

Division 


Totals Always Visible 


NOT only adds, but can also be used to Sub- 
tract, Multiply and Divide. STURDILY 
@ONSTRUCTED, with metal front and back, 
yet weighs only 5 ounces, so that it can be con- 
veniently carried in pocket, as well as used in 
office, shop and home. . . Useful to business men, 
accountants, students, everyone ... Worked with 
a touch of the finger. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address. Then pay postman 

2.50 plus C O.D. charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 
with order, and we pay all postal charges—saving you 
about 50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE’S SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-2, 
1616 No. Ogden Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
This machine is being used by Deputy Collect- 


ors of Internal Revenue, and they find it 100% 
accurate, and helpful in their work. 





FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at yourdrug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 














EN-AR-CO 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 
lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S.Hill St-Dept. 35 6-Los Angeles 7, Calif. 








SKIN CLEAR 21. 


Exquisilely LOVELY 


DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINT- 
MENT—vused for over 40 years. $1.25 and 65c plus Fed- 
eral Excise Tax at druggists! For samples enclose 20c, ad- 
dress KREMOLA, Dept. 501, 2975 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 






STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text oe ost. 
sec7, payment plan. md for 
FREE BOOK—"Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHQOL OF LAW 
Dept. 41-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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CLASSROOM OF TOMORROW, is this new 
school at Gridley, I/l., where pupils get glare- 
free light through these glass blgck walls. 


Tokyo Aids U. S. Education 


Most alert audience when Tokyo’s 
propaganda radio begins to sputter is a 
group of students of Montebello Senior 
High school, Montebello, Calif. Those 
youngsters, during their radio reception 
class, listen for messages from American 
prisoners, jot down their words in short- 
hand, rush their messages to relatives. 


PATHFINDER 


Since the school installed a shortwave 
radio several weeks ago the students have 
received messages from dozens of war 
prisoners. They’ve heard many requests 
such as pleas for letters, family pictures, 
or candy and cigarettes. 

The idea started with Prof. Edgar L. 
Esterwold, who suggested the project as 
practice for shorthand students in com- 
mercial classes. The idea has become a 
service institution, has brought praise 
from scores of families whose warrior- 
sons were at Bataan and Corregidor. 


Juvenilé Book Awards 


Last week in Cleveland, Esther Forbes 
received the Newberry Medal for her 
story of colonial Boston, Johnny Tre- 
main, and Louise Slobodtin received the 
Caldicott Medal for Many Moons. Both 
awards are conferred annuatly by the 
American Library Association Division of 
Lihraries for children and young people. 


Aids for Teachers 


The N. E. A. again offers its Com- 
mencement Manual for the guidance of 
school people in preparing graduation 
programs. This Manual summarizes com- 
mencement programs of 1943 and sug- 
gests plans and programs for 1944. It 
also includes scripts for graduation use. 
Copies available at the Association at 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6 
D. C., at so¢ a copy. 














Religion 


Churchmen Protest Draft 


Officials of 23 Protestant churches pro- 
tested last week in New York that recent 
selective service rulings canceling defer- 
ment for pre-theological students is dis- 
criminatory against Protestants and would 
cut off the supply of future ministers. 

Out in Kansas City the Methodist 
quadrennial General Conference ako 
looked at the future of the church and 
called for a $25,000,000 postwar program 
to carry on a “crusade for Christ” pro- 
gram. The conference completed action 
on integrating the northern and southern 
divisions before adjourning. 

The conference took no action on the 
draft issue although the question was dis- 
cussed. Action was delayed leaving de- 
cisions for the present with draft boards. 


Miracles 


From Italy and England came stories 
of miraculous religious omens. Neapolitan 
church bells rang to announce liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius, patron 


Sermonette 

The spiritual welfare of our youth 
is a priority transcending denomina- 
tional prerogatives. Youth needs a 
sense of mission greater than the 
mere desire to get ahead, measured, 
as this usually is, by financial stand- 
ards. Unless we can set ourselves to 


seek great ends which lift us out of 


ourselves, democracy is doomed. 
Christian democracy can and must be 
made dynamic, if it is to cooperate 
in building the postwar world. 

Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 

Christ Church, Methodist 

New York, N. Y. 


saint of the city, after 22 hours of prayer 


in the annual ceremony in Naples Cathe-, 


dral. ms 

The liquefaction, reported to have oc- 
curred annually for centuries, is regarded 
as an augury for good. Two phials contain 
a .dark ‘reddish substance’ gradually 
changed to a bubbling red liquid. 


At Ipswich, England, Rev. Harold 


Green, vicar of St. Nicholas’ Episcopal 
Church, said he had verified, on the basis 
of hundreds of witnesses, a vision of 
Jesus Christ in the sky. 





Let no man despise thy youth; buf be thou an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. | Timothy 4:12 
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Vivicillin Discovery 


Add Vivicillin to the list of miracle 


drugs. This newest medical discovery, 
made by two German refugees now in 
London, is a simplified form of Penicillin. 
Both are grown from mold. Vivicillin 
effects amazing cures of infections and is 
adapted to treatment of wounds. 

Dr. Hans Enoch, co-discoverer, thinks 
the announcement premature. He wants 
to make hundreds of additional tests, but 
he had enough confidence to plunge a 
hypodermic filled with a fatal dose of 
drugs into his arm. He didn’t die. Vivi- 
cillin counteracted the drug. Second hu- 
man guinea pig was a boy who physicians 
said would die. He’s alive today. 

The two German scientists, who left 
the Reich when Adolf Hitler first began 
to regiment the nation, are rushing tests 
hoping to complete their research before 
the invasion begins. The drug, they say, 
will save thousands of lives. 


Eye Bank 


Parts of human eyes will be stored in 
an “eye bank” at New York Hospital, 
for treatment of certain types of blind- 





“Tom” Fetch 


On Tuesday, March 28 last, there died 
at Jefferson, Ohio, a comparatively ob- 
scure but genuine American pioneer— 
E. T. (“Tom”) Fetch. It was Tom Fetch 
who, in 1903, during Theodore Roosevelt’s 
administration, made the first continental 
trip—across America from ocean to ocean 
—in a motor Car. 

In those days before road maps and 
filling stations, and when the dirt roads 
were not even continuous, Fetch piloted 
the “Old Pacific,” a 1902 Packard, under 
its Own power across 
the continent in 53 
days, finally halting 
his dust-begrimed car 
in front of the Hotel 
Astor in New York 
City. It was a suc- 
cessful test as well as 
a memorable accom- 
plishment, for the 
new “gas-buggy” then 
was called “a _ rich 
man’s toy,” and driv- 
ers were accustomed 
to hearing the jeering 
shout, “Get a horse.” 

Last year there was 
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ness. Corneas—the transparent coatings 
of eyeballs—will be collected from people 
who donate them, or consent to removal 
immediately after death. New methods 
make it possible to store corneas six days 
before grafting them into eyes of patients. 


New Penicillin Use 


Newest miracle of the mold-drug, peni- 
cillin, is a possible cure of a” heart dis- 
ease caused by bad gums. In Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dr. Matthew Levin and Dr. Leo 
Loewe announced success with seven pa- 
tients who suffered from subacute bacte- 
rial endocarditis, a disease of the heart 
lining which has almost always proved 
fatal. 

Cause of the disease was believed to be 
a streptococcus infection in dead teeth. 
When the seven patients had these teeth 
pulled and gums treated with a strong 
penicillin solution, the disease vanished 
and stayed away. 


Soil Begets Health 


Midwestern soil, full of calcium and 
phosphorus, “is siring a race that is the 
life stream of the nation,” Dr. William A. 
Albrecht of the University of Missouri 
told an American Wildlife Conference in 
Chicago. Eastern, southern and far west- 
ern states lack these minerals in their 
soils and the populations suffer as a result, 
Dr. Albrecht claims. 


a celebration of the goth anniversary of 
the event in Detroit, arranged by Fetch’s 
former associates at the Packard plant. 
The 71-year-old test pilot was brought 
from his home in Ohio, and the high-light 
of the occasion was when Tom Fetch slid 
once again under the wheel of the “Old 
Pacific” and took it around the driveway 
of Greenfield Village in Dearborn, where 
it had been a museum piece for many 
years. ' 

Fetch declared it felt just as good as it 
did when it negotiated the mountains and 
plains of the continent 40 years be- 
fore. 

That performance of the old one-cylin- 
der horseless carriage went a long way 
toward winning public acceptance of the 
motor car, and launching the automobile 
era in America. 


ee eeew 


Packard Motor Co. 


HOWTO 
WAME 


YOUR BABY 
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Why not check the meaning of 
a name before giving it to your baby? 
Send for the FREE illustrated book, 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” which 
gives the meanings of over 900 mas- 
culine and feminine names. Ethyl] 
will gladly send you this book free 
because it will help you remember 
the name ‘‘Ethyl’’ and what it 
stands for: 


“ETHYL is a trade mark name. It 
stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil com- 
panies put Ethyl fluid into gasoline 
to prevent knocking.” 


30-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
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| “WHAT’s IN A NAME?” | 
Dept. M6R, Box 53, New York 8, N.Y. | 
Please send me a free copy of 

| “What's in a Name?” 
S SaOreccstasens cincdaniodse ctetante | 
| (pcease Print) 
MODs ds Fin ciguntcetoutes bpasouce | 
| 
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ROLL DEVELOPED 
316 °ESS:*° PRINTS 


IMMEDIATE SE ) 

Pictures returned same day order 
received! Your choice: Kodak 
rolls developed with 16 deckled- 
edge fadeproof prints, or 8 dou- 
ble-size prints 2S¢, or one col- 
ored and two ~ enlargements 


FREE with 8 Deckled prints, 
25¢! Send rolls now or write for FREE mailers. 


CANDID ROLLS DEVELOPED 25 
VAPORATED , ENLARGED-: 


Brilliant 3x4 enlargements on Deckled-Edge Velox 
paper at low prices: 35mm 36 exp. $1.00; 18 exp. 
60c; 16 exp. No. 127 roll, 50¢; 8 exp. No. 628 Ban- 
tam, etc. 2S¢. Reprints, 3x4, 3¢ each. Fast service. 


AMERICAN STUDIOS Dept. 307 LaCrosse, Wis. 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 














SUPER-SMART * SUPER-VALUE 


re WALLET 


COMPACT 
ALL-PURPOSE 
ONLY oe 
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GOLD-STAMPED Free 
Name and standard fraternal or service insignia 


The smart, super-thin wallet featured in finer shops 
—Never Sold Before at This Price! ‘The Devon- 
shire’, tailored in supple, smooth Genuine Suntan 
Saddle Leather with contrasting trim. Flat — yet 
amazingly roomy — ample pockets and sections 
for checks, bills, cards, identifications, etc. Perfect 
Gift for Father's Day or Man in Service. While 
they last — $4.49 (tax included) postpaid. Print 
name and designate insignia for GOLD STAMP- 
ING! Send check or money order. (No return on 
stamped wallets.) 


SLEEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE = =—C EW VORK 11, N. Y. FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


HEAR pissin WITH THE 3 TUBE 


“ibstanding PREDUCED TO ONLY 4 =~» 










HEARING AID 


FEATURES 


e Ou DAY FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 
@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


@ SMALL BATTERY CASE |] WRITE TODAY FOR 
@ LUCITE EAR MOLD 


FREE 
e3 ways To pay- | BOOKLET 


THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
DEPT. A-9 PEABODY, MASS. 


sipHoto STATIONERY 


3 PHOTO 

Stationery 
with fee aie = CS tg 
sreciat iwi ahernena 


ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 












or neg- 
363-1 Janesville, Wis. 


ative for our 
NA 





3 SALESPEOPLE » 


LD’S LARGEST eaeer SELLING” 

Roventisine BOOK ATCH FACTORY 
offers zoe opporteats in Bo year ‘round busi- 
ness. Liberal CASH COMMISSION. Men or women, full or 
part time. Experience unnecessary. All business 
places live prospeste. Thrilling new patriotic series. Special 
designs for Army Camps and Naval Stations. Low 
prices, high quality ana ick eonvertes. Repeats. 
aaeee | rit oe rryhty yt 

RPORATION. OF AMERICA 

3433 hy we Mth Pl.. Dept. P-5, Chicago 32, U.S.A. 


BELIEVEST THOU THIS? 
COMPILED BY T. B. LLOYD 


Extracts selected from religious articles published in 
last 40 years. A cloth bound book of 116 pages for 
the layman, Church School teacher or student. 


“There is a great deal of inspiration in 
this book’'—Herald-Sun, Durham, N. C. 
Price $1.00. Mail your order to 
FRED B. LLOYD, 2008 MONROE PLACE, 
WILMINGTON 223, DEL. 


$ Stiny CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Montgomery Ward Case—For three 
vital reasons I vehemently object to the 
President’s seizure of the property of my 
lifelong friends, Montgomery Ward & 
Company: 

1. Because he has no more right to. do 
this than Mr. Avery would have to take 
over this property from his employers— 
the President, technically, being in the 
employ of Mr. Avery and his fellow citi- 
zens. The flimsy excuse that this firm is 
vital to our war effort simply won’t hold 
water. One might make this claim even 
for a peanut stand. 

2. If the President can get away with 
this raw deal what is to prevent him, or 
any future President acting upon the prec- 
edent established by this act, from hav- 
ing me thrown out of my home, or you, 
or any other publisher, out of your plant, 
at the request of the C.I.0., many of 
whose members are avowed enemies. of 
private ownership? Or of taking over any 
store, farm or ranch? 

3. Because when Mr. Avery went down, 
like any good American should, fighting 
for his rights, our Constitution went 
down with him. Like our flag on Bataan, 
it is now being trampled underfoot, while 
we fiddle, both at Rome, and at home. 

A. P. Nielson, Seattle, Wash. 


A Pleasant Chiding—Pardon the correc- 
tion, but in case your Wild Plum cap- 
tion writer (issue of May 1 page 9) does 
not know it, there is no such thing as a 
“scientific phenomena.” Scientific phe- 


nomena always come in flocks, not singly. 





PATHFINDER 


But maybe your Wild Plum caption writer 
a New Dealer, equally ready to thumb 

his nose at principles of grammar as at 

justice, fair play and economic laws. 

P. S. Yes, I like your Pathfinder tre- 
mendously, particularly as I know it is 
not a New Deal propaganda sheet. 

H, Addington Bruce, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


We are. rather glad we made the little 
slip which brought such a friendly slap on 
the wrist from such an eminent editor, 
scholar, psychologist, author and philoso- 
pher as Mr. Bruce of Cambridge. 


County Correspondence Schools—We 
like to have interested persons know that 
we believe education by correspondence 
should be undertaken only when attend- 
ance at a regular school is impossible; 
and that as a protection to the continu- 
ance of the rural school, we accept en- 
rollments only upon recommendation of 
the county or city superintendent, whose 
judgment is based on an understanding 
of local conditions. . . 

Elizabeth Ireland, State Superintendent 

Dept. of Public Instruction, Montana. 





An Editorial O.K.'d. 

May I congratulate you on your clear 
statement of what ECONOMICS is, in 
“How to Enrich the World,” in April 3 
PATHFINDER? It is the first really 
clear exposition of ECONOMICS I have 
found, outside the works of Henry 
George. 

Be assured that your clear and concise 
treatment of this little understood subject 
is appreciated. 

Mrs. Bessie Truehart, 

San Gabriel, vonkstel 











The White Cliffs Alice Duer Miller’s 
war poem translated into picture drama 
greatly like “Mrs. Miniver,” with the 
same strong emotional appeals. Rich in 
human interest, the well photographed 
tale is of an American girl who, in Eng- 
land since 1914, faces up to two wars 
which entangle her loved ones. Irene 
Dunne, Alan Marshall, Roddy McDowell, 
Peter Lawford, Frank Morgan. Fine. 





Going My Way Bing Coube in an as- 
tonishing but thoroughly acceptable de- 
parture. As a young priest sent to reju- 
venate a decaying parish, he calls upon 
the modern concepts of sports and secular 
music to aid him. His conflict is with the 
old viewpoint, enacted by Barry Fitz- 
gerald. Rise Stevens, Frank McHugh. 
Heart appeal. 





Pin Up Girl Strictly light entertainment, 
but first-rate of its kind. Betty Grable, 
of legs fame, plus Martha’ Raye, John 
Harvey, Joe E. Brown, in a two gal con- 
test over a returned hero. A lot of good 
new songs—some due for popularity. 





Story of Dr. Wassell Cecil De Mille 
does his stuff, in Technicolor, with the 
story of the famed Navy doctor hero who 
rescued 13 American wounded from the 
Japs in Java. True story—replete with 
warships, planes and battles—spiced with 
typical De Mille romance. Gary Cooper, 
Laraine Day, Signe Hasso, Carol Thurs- 
ton. OK. 
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Brain Teaser 


A father left $7,770 to his wife, son and 
daughter on condition that if the daugh- 
ter died before becoming of age the 
widow should have 4 of the fortune, but 
if the son died the widow should have 4 
of it. If all live, what will be the share of 
each? 

Solution to last week’s 

Let 3/3 = Mary’s age 10 years ago, then 

will=Ellen’s age 10 years ago; hence, 
3/3+10 years = Mary’s age now, and 4+ 
10 years=Ellen’s age now. 5/11 of (373 
+10 years)=5/11+4 6/11 years, Ellen’s 
age now; 4+10 years=5/11+4 6/11 
years, or 5/11—4}=10 years—4 6/I1I 
years, or 4/33= 5 5/11 years, 1/33=} of 
5 5/11 years=1 4/11 years; 33/33=33 
times 1 4/11 years=45 years. Mary’s 
age ten years ago; 45 years+1o years= 
55 years, Mary’s age now; 5/11 of 55 
years = 25 years, Ellen’s age now. 


“Perhaps you didn’t know,” boasted 
the ardent father, eager to cut down his 
grocery bill, “but my daughter sprang 
from a line of peers.” 

“Well,” replied the prospective son-in- 
law, “I jumped off a dock once myself.” 


We Three 


I penned my love to you, my queen, 
It scanned so perfectly, 
Then sent it to a magazine 
For all the world to see. 
There’s many a slip 
‘Twixt the cup and the lip— 
Just now I got back a rejection slip 
And nobody knows our love is a pip 
But PATHFINDER, you and me. 
Orville E. Reed 


The absent minded professor walked 
into the barber shop, asked for a shave 
and hair cut as he sat down. 

“Certainly Sir,” said the barber. 
“Would you mind taking off your hat?” 

The professor, hurriedly complying, re- 
plied, “I’m sorry. I didn’t know there 
were ladies present.” 


Old Maid—If a man ever tried to make 
love to me, I’d call the authorities. 

Brother-in-law—You mean the Justice 
of the Peace and the Chief of the Mar- 
riage Bureau? 


After hearing a rather forceful sermon 
on the Ten Commandments which left 
him in a serious mood, the seasoned sailor 
reflected seriously. “Anyway,” he con- 
soled himself. “I never made a graven 
image.” 


Pastime and Smiles | 
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Cop—Why did you drive past the traf- 
fic officer when he whistled? 

Driver—Oh, I’m sorry. I’m pretty deaf. 

Cop—All right, you will have your 
hearing in the morning. 


Groucho, suffering from a dog-bite that 
would not heal, finally went to the doctor. 
When an examination and investigation 
disclosed that it was a case of rabies the 
doctor gently informed his patient that it 
was too late to administer a serum, and 
that—too bad—his chances appeared 
rather desperate. Groucho, without a 
word, sat down at a table and began to 
write. The sympathetic physician felt 
that he should try to comfort him. 

“Don’t worry too much,” said he; “you 
may have quite a bit of time yet. I wouldn’t 
be in any rush about writing my will.” 

“Who’s writing a _ will?” exclaimed 
Groucho. “I’m writing a list of the names 
of people I am going to bite.” 





“Now, then, gentlemen, this here management 


provides rifles, and | don't want no commando - 


stuff, unnerstand?” 


Gasser — Look here, Harvey, those 
bounders out there offered me a hundred 
dollars to resign from this club. What do 
you think of that? 

Harvey—Don’'t be hasty. If you hold 
out you can probably get two hundred. 


Doctor—I didn’t tell you to say Ah-h-h. 
Young Feller—I know it. But I just 
saw your pretty nurse coming in! 


Examining Army Doctor—What do you 
mean by saying these bumps on your 
head are results of heredity? Absurd! 

Inductee—But they are! It’s like this, 
Doc; my wife inherited a high temper and 
throwing motion from her mother! 


Jenkins—What makes you think Clem 
Hicks is an agricultural expert? 

Tompkins—Because he knows enough 
to tell others how to farm successfully, 
and is smart enough not to try farming 
himself. 





What to do about 
TIRED EYES 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 


bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-3, Chicago. 


URINE, 
ro EVES 





IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 

65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 

% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 

oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 








isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially “for surface skin problems 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can't 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 20c to Kremola for generous purse 
sample for daily powder base. KREMOLA, Key No. 500. 
2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Iil. 










relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 
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“I FIGHT TO REMAIN FREE” 


Growling undertone across America since the week after 
Pearl Harbor has been the question “What are we really fight- 
ing for?” Both Liberals and Conservatives have voiced it. 
Neither the Four Freedoms nor the Atlantic Charter has 
answered it. 

But last month, the U. S. War Department conducted an 
essay contest among American fighters in the Mediterranean 
war theatre. Its subject was “Why I fight.” Winner of that 
contest, it was announced last week, is an Army Corporal from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., named Jack J. Zurofsky. PATHFINDER’s Edi- 
tors herewith reprint Corp. Zurofsky’s essay in full. 

Here are the clear, direct and simple reasons of an average 
‘“You-and-Me, Joe” American for fighting to win this war, and 
the peace that follows. Our heartfelt thanks to Corp. Zurofsky 
for stating in man-in-the-street language, what our diplomats 
and legislators have failed to state. His essay follows: 

“TI fight because it’s my fight. 

“I fight because my eyes are unafraid to look into other eyes; 
because they have seen happiness and because they have seen 
suffering; because they are curious and searching; because they 
are free. 

“T fight because my ears can listen to both sides of a ques- 
tion; because they can hear the groanings of a tormented peo- 
ple as well as the laughter of free people; because they are a 
channel for information, not a route for repetition; because, if 
I hear and do not think, I am deaf. 

“TI fight because my mouth does not fear to utter my opin- 
ions; because, though I am only one, my voice helps forge my 
destiny because I can speak from a soapbox, or from a letter 
to the newspapers, or from a question that I may ask my repre- 
sentatives in congress; because when my mouth speaks and can 
only say what everyone is forced to say it is gagged. 

“TI fight because my knees kneel only to God. 

“T fight because my feet can go where they please, because 
they need no passport to go from New York to New Jersey and 
back again; because if I want to leave my country I can go 
without being forced and without bribing and without the 
loss of my savings; because I can plant my feet in farm soil 
or city concrete without anybody’s by-your-leave; because 
when my feet walk only the way they are forced to walk they 
are hobbled. 

“T fight because of all of these and because I have a mind, 
a mind which has been trained in a free school to accept or to 
reject, to ponder and to weigh—a mind wkich knows the flow- 
ing stream of thought, not the stagnant swamp of blind obedi- 
ence; a mind schooled to think for itself, to be curious, skepti- 
cal, to analyze, to formulate and to express its opinions; a mind 
capable of digesting the intellectual food it receives from a 
free press—because if a mind does not think it is the brain 
of a slave. 

“TI fight because I think I am as good as anybody else; be- 
cause of what other people have said better than ever I could, 
‘certain inalienable rights,’ ‘right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,’ ‘government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,’ ‘give me liberty or give me death.’ 


“I fight because of my memories—the laughter and play ot 
my childhood, the ball games I was in and the better ones I 
watched, my mother telling me why my father and she came 
to America at the turn of the century, myesisters marrying, my 
high school graduation, the first time I saw a cow, the first year 
we could afford a vacation, the trip to Camp Surprise Lake 
after the crowded, polluted Coney Island waters, hikes in the 
fall, with the many-colored leaves falling, weenie and marsh- 
mallow roasts over a hot fire, the first time I voted, my first 
date and the slap in the face I got instead of the kiss I at- 
tempted, the way the nostrum quack would alternate with 
political orators on our street corner, seeing the changes for the 
better in my neighborhood—the el going down, streets being 
widened to let the sun in, new tenements replacing the old 
slums—the crowd applauding the time I came through with the 
hit that won us the borough championship; the memories, 
which, if ‘people like me do not fight, our children will never 
have. 

“T fight because I have something to fight for. 

“T fight because of the life I hope to live when the fighting 
is finished, because that life offers opportunity and security and 
the freedom to read and write and listen and think and talk, 
because, as before, my home will be my castle and the draw- 
bridge down only to those I invite, because if I do not fight, 
life itself will be death. 

“T fight because I believe in progress, not reaction; because 
despite our faults, there is hope in our manner of life, because 
if we lose.there is no hope. 

“T fight because some day I want to get married and I want 
my children to be born into a free world, because my fore- 
fathers left me a heritage of freedom which it is my duty to 
pass on, because if we lost it would be a crime to have children. 

“T fight because it is an obligation, because free people must 
fight to remain free, because when the freedom of one nation or 
one person is taken away the rights of all nations and all people 
are threatened, because—through our elected representatives 
I had the choice: To fight or not to fight. 

“I fight not so much because of Pearl Harbor but because of 
what Pearl Harbor meant, because, finally after skirmishes 
with the Ethiopians, the Manchurians, the Chinese, the Aus- 
trians, the Czechoslovakians, the Danes, the Spaniards, and the 
Norwegians, Fascism was menacing us as we had never before 
been menaced, because only the craven will not defend them- 
selves. 

“T fight because ‘it is better to die than live on one’s knees.’ 

“I fight because only by fighting today will there be peace 
tomorrow. 

“T fight because I am thankful that I am not on the other 
side; because, but for the grace of God or an accident of 
Nature, the brutalized Nazi could have been me and, but for 
my fighting, will be my child. 

“I fight in the fervent hope that those who follow me will 
not have to fight again, but in the knowledge that if they have 
to they will not be found wanting in the crisis. 

“T fight to remain free.” 











This American is not expected to buy an 
extra War Bond in the 5™ WAR LOAN 


But we are, 

For each of us here at home, the jobnow is 
to buy extra Bonds—100, 200, even 500 
dollars worth if possible. 

Many of us can do much more than we 
ever have before. 


Let’s Go... for the Knockout Blow! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 





When theVictory Volunteer comesto youand 
asks you to buy extra Bonds, think how much 
you’d give to have this War over and done. 


Then remember that you’re not giving 
anything. You’re simply Jending money— 
putting it in the best investment in the world, 


Courtesy of 


PATHFINDER 











The Greater Radios of Jomorrow 


Will BearThis Name...Watch forlhem/! 


One of these days you'll be able to buy 
the new radio you want and need. 
And when that day comes you will 
find CLARION radios on display in the 
stores of the nation’s leading radio dealers. 
There you will find a line of sets so 
complete, and of such mechanical 
excellence, keen selectivity and tonal 
quality, that you cannot afford to miss 


the opportunity of testing their values. 


CLARION’S post-war offerings—in 
both design and engineering— will rep- 
resent the refinements of CLARION’S 
work for the armed forces in the field 
of electronics. 

Watch for CLARION—when its 
farm sets, table models, portables, con- 
soles and radio phonographs are sub- 
mitted for the civilian approval which 


their superior advantages warrant. 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
F. M.—TELEVISION 


4640 West Harrison Street 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


CLARION’S ONE CUSTOMER TODAY IS UNCLE SAM. BUT THE POST~- 
WAR ERA WILL RESTORE OUR FRIENDLY CONTACT WITH THOSE WHO 


DEMAND GOOD RADIOS TO SUIT ALL PURPOSES AND ALL PURSES 











